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in which blood had been spilt in the sea.1 For Scotch
fishermen are persuaded that if blood be drawn in a quarrel
on the coast where herring are being caught, the shoal will
at once take its departure and not return for that season at
least West Highland fishermen believe that every shoal of
herring has its leader which it follows wherever he goes.
This leader is twice as big as an ordinary herring, and the
fishermen call it the king of herring. When they chance
to catch it in their nets they put it back carefully into the
sea; for they would esteem it petty treason to destroy the
Compensa- royal fish.2 The natives of the Duke of York Island
tion made annuaiiy decorate a canoe with flowers and ferns, lade it,

to fish for                  J                                                 .-ill-

catching or are supposed to lade it, with shell-money, and set it
them. adrift to compensate the fish for their fellows who have
been caught and eaten.3 When the Tarahumares of Mexico
are preparing to poison the waters of a river for the purpose
of stupefying and catching the fish, they take the precaution
of first making offerings to the Master of the Fish by way
of payment for the fish of which they are about to bereave
him. The offerings consist of axes, hats, blankets, girdles,
pouches, and especially knives and strings of beads, which
are hung to a cross or a horizontal bar set up in the middle
of the river. However, the Master of the Fish, who is
thought to be the oldest fish, does not long enjoy these
good things ; for next morning the owners of the various
articles remove them from the river and appropriate them to
their usual secular purposes.4 It is especially necessary to
treat the first fish caught with consideration in order to
conciliate the rest of the fish, whose conduct may be sup-
posed to be influenced by the reception given to those of
their kind which were the first to be taken. Accordingly
the Maoris always put back into the sea the first fish caught,
" with a prayer that it may tempt other fish to come and be
caught."6 Among the Baganda " the first fish taken were
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